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THE LATIN AS A SPOKEN LANGUAGE, 

‘The rapidity with which the world now moves, and the swift- 
ness of intercommunication between man and man, nation and 
nation, by the panting locomotive, the dashing steamer, and the 
quivering deep-sea cable, seem more than ever to demand some © 
common medium of thought, whereby the statesman, the churchman, 
the man of science, and the investigating traveler may confer with - 
kindred spirits throughout the world. 

- For a long period, the French language has been the organ of 
the diplomatic and polite circles of Europe, and, in lieu of a more 
general medium, performs a useful and acceptable mission, But 
the thinking and philosophical world demands something higher, 
and something deeper. And by common consent, since the reviv- 
al of learning, the Latin language has been the receptacle of the 
profoundest thought that has honored the human mind. And we 
may very properly say it has been, for its high prerogative is now 
rapidly melting away under the practical influences of surround- 
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Sheed 


ing circumstances, and the world is being left in doubt and in 
need. 

The church and the schools still keep up the dregis but it 
would seem to be warring against fate. These august and influen- 
tial bodies absolutely need some lingual instrument that shall rise 
higher than the languages of the day and hour, with their ever 
varying caprices in form and intonation. But the effort to make 
the Latin language an organ of debate or ordinary speech at the 
present day, is, we opine, not a very successful one. It is true, 
there is an indistinct idea, that theré are those who converse in 
Latin in Europe, and sueceed in making ita practical language 
that answers the ordinary requirements of life; but as far as we 
have had opportunities of experience or investigation, the results 
have not been calculated to lead to this conclusion. 

Our mind has recently been directed into this channel of thought 
by the late session of the Roman Catholic Plenary Council at Bal- 
timore. It was the most learned assemblage of churchmen that 
has perhaps ever congregated in this eisai and presented the 
Catholic erudition of the entire land. A. great many. of its 
members were educated in the fr-farned Propaganda of Rome, 
and have enjoyed the finest advantages for Latin study and prac- 
tice. When the Council first eaissiiod. it was announced with 
quite a flourish of trumpets by reporters and telegraphers, that 
the debates were to be conducted in Latin, We received this an- 
‘nouncement cum grano salis; much doubting whether so large a. 
body of ‘even Catholic prelates could thus handle the Latin as to the 
manor born. But our doubts were soon dispelled by a counter an- 
nouncement; that the final decrees for the use of the church. were 
couched in Latin, that is, all that was to receive a lasting and au- 
thoritative garb. This is nothing new—it is the common practice 
of the church... The Latin is also the language of the Pope to all 
lands, and this same council received a communication from. his 
Holiness in this tongue... The Catholic Church, with its widely ex- 
tended domain, must have some common organ with which to ad- 
dress its followers of every -tongue, and the Latin. has performed 
this duty since the earliest periods of that. church. 

-- Outside of this peculiar ecclesiastical field, if there is a region 
where the Latin is still maintained as a spoken language, we would 
naturally expect it to be the German Universities. But here too 
we were doomed to disappointment... Of course, there are individ- 
ual exceptions of men who have devoted a life-time to classical 
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study, who can speak aind lecture in Latin, but these cases are very 


rare, and there is scarcely a German University, where Latin lec- 


tures on any subject may be heard. Perhaps one might. enjoy 
this privilege on Roman Law and Justinian, but here the subject, 
the authorities, and everything relating to it, are so purely, Latin, 
that it would seem more easy to transfer than to translate. 
About the only eases in which one hears Latin addresses in the 
German schools, are the inaugural orations of members'of the fac- 
ulty or other functionaries, on induction into.office. Here: they are — 


required, and the first care of a successful candidate for a profess- 


orship is his Latin Inaugural before the maaro led reverence and 


- wisdom of the Tashitntion: 


It was our exceeding good fortune to boon terms of intimacy 
with a young and rising man, who had so distinguished himself in 
the field of microscopic investigation of animal tissues, that even 
Alexander von Humboldt requested his appointment to a primary 
professorship in the Medical school. After a great deal of red 
tape, the application was at last successful, and the documents, 
signed and sealed, were delivered. We dalled as in duty bound, 
to congratulate our friend on this brilliant acknowledgement of 
his'merits ; after all the preliminary hand-shakings and well wish- 
ings required by the German code, we ventured to allude to that 
dose of wormwood in this goblet of nectar—namely, the “ Latin 
Inaugural.” “Oh! three months for that, we will not think of 
that now.” At the'end of one month the ghost! of the inaugural 


began to flit about of nights, and by the time the second month 


had rolled around, his visits amounted to spirit’ rappings that: the 
embryo professor could no longer withstand. He now discover- 
ed his university Latin to be very rusty for want of use; and re- 
solved on making a strictly professional address; to this end he 
rummaged an antiquarian collection of medical works in Latin, 
secured several to his taste, and then “crammed” day and night, 
till his brain was pretty well supplied with medical Latin. With 
this stock in trade he commenced his labors, and by the eventful 
day was ready with his maiden effort. 

~ The great bell of the university tolled, the door of the: Adda ‘ 
was thrown open, and in marched the Dean of Faculty in his offi- 
cial robes, led on by the irrepressible beadle, and followed by the © 
eandidate for official honor, and a hundred colleagues who had pre- 
viously traveled the same'path. The young aspirant ascended the 
forum, and read a Latin address of forty minntes, to the evident 
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‘satisfaction of the Dean, and assembled Faculty and friends, who, 


at its close warmly congratulated him on its character and his suc. 


cess, and welcomed him into the fold of the learned. Having been 
behind the scenes, we felt more able to give a true appreciation to 
these proceedings, and estimate them at their real worth, And 
this with no disrespect at all to the Latin orator—he was simply 
fulfilling the requirement of a medieval custom, which experience 
proves to be extremely exacting, and for which men who are not 
in that precise field of labor, must make special and forced effort. 

And, we regret to say, that we have received but little more sat- 
isfaction on listening to the Latin as a medium of conversation— 
it has consisted mainly of a few set idioms, and these mostly of a 
purely technical character. Consulting physicians discussing a 
ease at the bed-side of a patient will occasionally use the Latin to 
conceal their thoughts, and once we listened to a medical clinic de- 
livered to a few students in a German hospital—this was distin- 
guished by a liberal use of medical terms and expressions, et pre- 
ferea nihil. 

Occasionally learned tourists will resort to the Latin, in defuult 


of the French, which is the common organ of intercourse among 


different nationalities in Hurope. But. these enterprising men 
most generally come to grief, and after groping about awhile in 
the direst uncertainty, give up in despair. Put ten men together 
of different countries, and no two will pronounce alike. Even in 
the continental pronunciation of the Latin, of which we here so 
frequently speak, there is not a uniformity throughout Europe. 
The vowels are mainly pronounced alike, but there is quite a diver- 
sity in relation to the consonants, at least in practice, whatever 
the theory may be. The tendency is for each nation to transmit 
its own peculiarities to the Latin, and this seems too strong to be 
successfully resisted. Some diverge fearfully from a common cen- 
ter, as, for example, the English in giving to the Latin their own 
pronunciation of the vowels i and e; and all differ from each other 
sufficiently to make the trial of a oman conversation &@ most dis- 
couraging one. 

But in Vienna we were told, that on the banks of the lower 
Danube there dwells a people, descendants of the ancient Romans, 
who speak the Latin as a vernacular, and know no other tongue. 
This seemed scarcely possible, in view of the great distance of 
these provinces from the seat of Roman power, and we doubted. 
At last it was our good fortune to meet a native Wallachian and 
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try his Latin on common things. We found it common enough 
on this arena, and very much like what the Germans delight in 
designating “ Kitchen-Latin”—so diluted and transmuted as to be 
scarcely recognizable. Thinking to try our friend on modern in- 
ventions, we pointed to a drawing of a locomotive engine hanging 
near by, and requested him to try his Latin in describing its con- 
struction; this he declined to do on the plea that the Wallachians 
had not pe gotten that far, 

His acquaintance, and other opportunities, have induced us to 
examine this matter more closely, and it proves to be one of sur- 
passing interest. On the banks of the lower Danube, between the 
Austrian frontier and the Black Sea, lie the Danubian Principal- 
ities ; these have generally been denominated Wallachia and Bul. 
garia, but of late have adopted the title of Roumania, in view of 
their people claiming a-direct descent from the ancient Romans, 


‘Their land, their population, and their language are at present 


largely attracting the attention of Hurope, They are a vigorous 
race, and seem to possess the capacity for a future; and as they 
step out. of the obscurity that has hitherto engage them, they 
would appear to be about to prove that they have had a past. 
This past has not graeed the historic page, but has retained its life | 
in oral tradition, and above all in the language of the land, which, 
in this case, as always, proves to be a living chronicle. The 
Roumanian language, as its name indicates, is of Roman origin, 
and is even yet very largely composed of Jatin elements. Phil- 
ologists have recently bestowed great attention to it, partly from 
its claim to be a spoken Latin; and this language certainly forms 
the basis of their tongue, as the Latin element pervades their poe- 
try and their national life. Since Trajan led his cohorts into 
Dacia—the present Roumania—the Roman spirit in agriculture as 
in war, has moulded their customs, and schooled their minds. In 
spite of the vicissitudes of time, Roman civilization has still a foot- 
hold in Roumania. The people speak Latin—but a singular, 
transformed, new Latin, in whose features one perceives the 
strongest traces of Asiatic light, and oriental grace, which do not 
however efface a certain Roman virility. 

Thus:the Roumanian language has taken its mould from the 
type of the people. The solid element in it, which rules all oth- 
ers, is the Latin; oriental and occidental influences, have merely 
given it its light and shade—the whole is full of wild grace, and 
harmonious beauty. The following legend of a sort.of Mazeppa 
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galop of a fabulous prince and his cohorts, pursued by witches, 
will give us some idea of the character of Roumanian poetry. 

“Michnea mounts his horse, it trots and flies like the wind. 
The forests resound, the foliage trembles, the earth shakes. Soon 
the sky is darkened, the hills quake, the lightning flashes, the thun- 
der rolls. Now Michnea’s horse falls, and the demons begin to laugh 
—and oh, what laughter !—He lies on the ground, he rises again 
and flies more swiftly than the north wind. His sabre, ready for 
defence, springs to his side. On his shoulders he feels wings grow- 
ing, and it seems to him that sharp. tecth and greedy jaws are 
tearing his garments. But, behold! there is the witch, also on 
horse, swift as the lightning. She overtakes him! She is pale 
and thin, and the plaits of her hair rattle on her fleshless bones, 
The teeth chatter, and she pants like an ox. She comes, she strikes 
his horse, it is the Gorgon. Oh, what laughter! how the demons 
laugh! Hell laughs. At = ‘moment the morning dawn tints 
the summit of the mountains,’ 

We give the extract partly to show the weird and virile ane 
ter of their poetry, ‘and partly to illustrate, by a few examples 
taken from it, its philological resemblance to the Latin. 


Michnea mounts his horse. The lightning flashes. 
Roumanian, incalleca. Rou., fulgerulu scantica, 
Latin, in caballum it. Lat., fulgur scintillat. 
~ It flies like the wind. : The thunder rolls. 
~Rou., fuge ia ventulu. Rou., tunetulu bubue, 
Lat., fugit quasi ventus.. Lat., tonitru reboat. 
The earth shakes. | His horse falls. 
Rou., geme pamentula. Rou., callulu seu cade. 
Lat., gemit pavimentum. Lat., caballus suus cadit. 
The hills quake. | The demons laugh. 
Rou., muntiise clatina. ‘  Rou., demonie risera. 
Lat., montes se quatiunt. Lat., demones riserunt. 


It will be seen that the examples given are all Latin, especially 
in the vowels. The formation of the words is popular Latin. 
‘The base is the common dialect of the people; not that of Pliny 
or Trajan, but of the soldiers and shepherds : they use caballus for 

equus ;—pavimentum for terra. And caballus is contracted into 
cal ;—pavimentum into pament. The article is placed after the 
_ substantive, and contracted with it; as, caballus—ille—cal—ul;— 
pavimentum-illud=pament-ul. With these Latin elements are 
mingled German words as well -asSlavonian, The basis of the 
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language is thus Roman, on which are built the Dacian, the 
Slavonian and the oriental superstructures. 

This is a brief outline of the so-called spoken Latin of Wal- 
lachia, and is the speech of abéut eight millions of people. We 
need scarcely say that no mere Latin scholar, however accomplish- 
ed, could make it prectically available without special study with 
reference to its peculiarities. 

On the whole therefore we conclude, that though there may be 
occasional instances of remarkable acquirement in the Latin, with 
unusual fluency of speech, these are too rare to be of any practi. 
cal benefit; and we are much inclined to believe that many who 
receive flattering encomiums in this line, owe them largely to the 
generosity of admiring friends and disciples. _ 

‘And moreover we are convinced that until far more uniformity 
is introduced into Latin pronuneiation, even those. who have mas- 
tered it most thoroughly, will derive little benefit from it as a: 
Spoken Language. 


HOOKER, TAYLOR, AND BARROWS. 


_ There is no period in the English history, so noted for great 
talent in almost every pursuit, as that from the accession of Hliza- 
beth, to the Restoration. With her reign commenced the bright- 
est chapter in its annals. | | 

The clouds that had so long hovered over the land, were now 
dispelled by the glorious sun of peace, and the people feeling in 
every part its quickening power, turned their attention more than 
ever, to the advancement of learning. It was a period of ee 
physical and mental activity. | 

At this time arose that band of navigators, who untiring in 
their efforts, heedless of danger, and undaunted by disaster, re. 
vealed the extent aud wealth of the New World. 
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The hidden truths of philosophy ‘were now investigated ; 
beauties nnfolded ; its loftiest principles disclosed. The skier) 
too were studied with the greatest care, their thought selected and 
engrafted into our own language. — 

The intellectual energies which had so long been aahiontiared by 
the disturbances: of the Reformation, now seemed to burst forth in 
all their strength. Yet nothing interested the public mind more 
than theological questions. The note struck by the Augustine 
monk had sounded throughout the land, and the nation catching its 
import rose to establish that noble principle—liberty of con. 
science. Long was the struggle, and many were the lives sacri-. 
ficed to this cause, but the day at length appeared, to find the 
church founded upon a nobler and purer basis. Never had the serip- 
tures been so generally studied, and to this period indeed we owe 
our present version of the Bible. The interest in matters of religion 
pervaded not only the more intelligent portion of the people, but 
all classes and grades, down to the lowest. The feeling of the 
common people can be infered from the writings of an Italian, 
who says “The women and shop-keepers were able to judge of predes- 
timation, and determine what laws were fit to be made con cerning 
ehurch government.” This language though ironical shows that, 
even the lower classes were turning their attention to religious sub- 
jects, and investigating for themselves, We find the people divid- 
ed into the three following classes. The active Romanists, who 
still clung to the Catholic faith; the Protestants, who adhered to 
the established church of the state; amd the Non-conformists, 
who desired, not only a still farther reformation in ecclesiastical 
affairs, but.a more limited form of civil government. Surrounded 
by such influences, lived Hooker, Taylor, and Barrow, the three 
principal eer of this period, who gave character to the 
literature. 

Richard Hooker was born in 1553. Rising from show position, 
he became the first theologian of his day, Naturally of a quiet 
disposition, the studious habits formed in youth had given him a 
dislike of the active scenes of lite. He-loved nature, and every. 
thing in which God’s hand appeared. A profound thinker and 
close student, he was an ornament to the church, and a blessing 
to his country. While master of the temple, he became involved 
in a controversey with. Walter Travers, a stronge Calvinist. This 
so annoyed him, that soon after he petitioned the Archbishop to 
be removed. His request being granted he spent the remainder 
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of his days at the rectory of Bishop’s Bourne, enjoying me peace 


and quiet he so much loved. 


Before his death he completed his treatise “Of the Laws of 


Kcclesiastical Polity,” in eight volumes. But, unfortunately, the 
first five and the seventh volumes only, have. come down to us. 
This work, to which he devoted the greater portion of his life, 
shows his immense learning and thorough research. The arrange- 
ment of his sentences are for the most part intricate; yet there 
are many passages remarkable for their simplicity. | 

Lowth says, that “In correctness, propriety and purity of En- 
glish style, he has hardly been surpassed, or even equalled by 
any of his successors.” But Drake has more truly spoken when 
he observes, “Though the words:for the most part are well chosen 
and pure, the arrangement of them into sentences is intricate and 


harsh, and formed almost exclusively on the idiom and construc-: 


tion of the Latin. By this much strength and vigor is gained, but 
perspicuity and ease too generally sacrificed.” Yet these defects 
in style are more than counter-balanced by his depth of thought, 
_ and the masterly manner in which he handles his subject. 

This work has been aptly described as “A vast arsenal of all 
those proofs and arguments, upon which rests the whole structure 
of the moral and political edifice.” It at once received the praise 
and admiration of the learned men. James I. said he had received 
more satisfaction in reading a leaf of Hooker, than in reading large 
treatises by many of the learned. The Pope even, is said to have 
exclaimed upen hearing it, “ There i is no ii this man has not 
searched into.” 

His argument against the Puritans, is a model of christian ean. 
dor and moderation, and the whole work is distinguished for its 
systematic arrangement and exact reasoning. | 

Jeremy Taylor, in his exemplary life and extended. learning, 
bears a great resemblance to Hooker, and because of his meta- 
phorical style, he has been appropriately called the Spenser of 
theological literature. The work which best shows the spirit and 
christian forbearance of Taylor, is his “ Liberty of Prophesying,” 
and in it is plainly seen how far he was in advance of his age. 
From the liability of councils, the pope, ecclesiastical writers, and 
even the church, to err, in general, from the fallibility of human 


nature, he argues the right of every one to choose his own guide 


to the meaning of the Scriptures. In this, toleration in religion 
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is argued for the first time. ‘Unlike most of his other works. 
this contains but little ornament, and by the power of argument 
alone -he establishes this Same, sO ‘tapas to the happiness of © 
@ nation. | 

This was followed by an “Apology for Authorized and Set 
Forms,” “The. Life of Christ,” and many minor works. Tho | 
witality he infuses into his subject is remarkable. By his sketches 
“of fancy, his earnestness and felicitous expressions, he interests the 
_ reader at once. He lived in an age of persecution, but this only 
‘im bued him with a greater love for his fellowmen, and impressed 
‘him more strongly with the necessity of religious forbearance. 
‘His writings are very poetical, containing, perhaps, more figures 
‘than those of any: other prose writer. In fact, they areso numer- 
ous as often to burden rather than to assist in conveying his thought. 
‘Hooker is more’ profound, haying but little imagination and a style 
wnattractive, Taylor has every element of the orator; a lively 
imagination, and a diction less formal. Throwing his vile spirit 
into his subject, illustrating by simple yet suggestive figureres, he 
not only attracts the attention, but carries conviction to the heart. 
Hooker, with the wisdom of a legislator, lays down the laws of 
the church. ‘Taylor with oratorical skill brings out its paige 
and adorns it with the highest poetical i imagery. | 
. Isaac Barrow, the last of this trio of theologians, was equally 
eminent in the'field of science. As a mathematician, he was sec- 
ond alone to Newton, in whose favor he resigned his professorship 
at. Cambridge. He was distinguished by his integrity, extended 
learning, and unassuming manner. His theological works, pub- 
lished a‘short time after his death, consist chiefly of sermons. 
His style is unaffected and pleasing. His thought seems too 
abundant for expression. His sentences are long but not obscure, 
He composed with great caré and is ‘said to have re-written his 
sermons several times before being satisfied with them. In all 
his writings, the reader easily recognizes the author as one of pure 
mind, quiet disposition, and ability to accomplish whatever he 
undertakes. In the words of Mr. Stewart, “Whether the subject 
be mathematical, metaphysical, or theological, he seems always to 
bring to it a mind which feels itself superior to the occasion, and 
which in contending with the greatest rT ott eg forth but 
half its strength.” 

~ -his remarks upon religion, he wi at ina delightfal manner 
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its beauty and sublimity, with an earnestness and meekness of 
spirit, which can flow only from tlhe heart. “All his works display 
~ copiousness of thought, and profoimd erudition. 

The writings of these men gave character to the theology of | 
this period. They connected themselves with neither of the ex- 
treme parties into which the people were, divided, but stood be. 
tween the two, well fitted by their giant intellects and christian 
lives, to be strong opel in Christ's om temple. 


WATTS VEKSION OF PSALM XOL; MEDIAEVALIZED, 


Suave semper, O quam suave, 
Deus meus, Dominus, 

Nomen tuum adorare, 
Celebrare cantibus, 

Gratiam ‘docere “tuam, 
Veniente lumine 

Atque tuam veritatem 
Inumbrante vespere, 


Suave tempus consecratum, 
Spiritus ad requiem; 
Nil molestum meum._pectus- 
Agitet, mortalium. 
O si vere, sicut olim 
Davidis psalteria, 
Sancto cum concentu laudis, 
Consonans sit anima. 


Cor triumphans jubilabit 2 
Laudibus,in, Domini, 

Ejus verbo. benedicens..- 
Benedicens operi.. 

Acta tua,grati,plena, 
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Quam resplendent gloria! ine | 
Quam profunda! quam divina! | 
Tua sunt consilia ! 


Scelerati contemplantur, 
Nulla tam sublimia ; 
Sic viventes, morientes, 
Sicut animalia, 
Valde florent donec eos 
Ira tua fervida, 
Sempiternae condemnarit} 
Mortis in supplicia. 


At parata gloriosa 

Mihi est hereditas, 
Quum purgarit amor tuus 

Corda mea penitus ; 

Quumque fuerit perfusus 

Yons perennis gratiae, 
Sicut oleum sacratum : 

Capitia letitiae. 


Illic oculus videbit, 
Illic mens intelliget, 
Omnia quae nunc in terris, 
Anima desideret ; 
Spiritusque totae vires 
O quam suavi studio! 
Hjus mundi perfruentur 
Sempiterno gaudio. — 


PSALM XOI, 
‘Sweet is the work, my God, my King, 
To praise thy name, give thanks and sing, 


_ Toshow thy love by morning light, 
And talk of all thy truth at night. 
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Sweet is the day of sacred rest, 

No mortal care shall seize my breast ; 
O! may my heart in tune be found, 

Like David’s harp of solemn sound! 


My heart shall triumph in my Lord, 
And bless his works and bless his word; 
Thy works of grace, how bright they shine! 
How deep thy counsels! how divine! | 


Fools never raise their thoughts so high; = 
Like brutes they live, like brutes they die; 
Like grass they flourish, till thy breath 
Blast them in everlasting death. 


But I shall share a glorious part, 

When grace hath well refined my heart; 
And fresh supplies of joy are shed, 

Like holy oil to cheer my head. 


Then shall I see, and hear and know 
: All I desired or wished below; 
And every power find sweet employ 
In that eternal world of joy. 


WOMAN IN HISTORY. 


_“ History,” says Carlyle, ‘‘is the only articulate communica- 
tion which the Past can have with the Present!?’? And is it not 
a little remarkable that in the records of our race man alone 

sseems to be the “Ego sum” of all that has transpired. With 
difficulty the Student of History recognizes the fact, that we 
‘‘Lords of Creation” are scarce one-half of the human race, 
when he reads constantly of man’s exploits, and only. occasion- 
ally meets with a Semiramis, Xanthippe, Mary Stuart, Maria 
Theresa, or, perhaps, a Mary Lyon. Are we from this to infer 
that woman has played no conspicuous part in the drama of 
life, or exerted no appreciable influence on the progress of man- 
kind? Assuredly not. From Eden to America, it is to her social 
' condition that we must look for the true historical index of civ- 
ilization. As she has risen and fallen in the scale of social 
equality, so have risen and fallen the hopes of humanity. -Wher- 


ever she has been tyrannized, there has Despotism dwelt, and 
* * 
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Anarchy more or less prevailed. If we open the Bible, we note 
her as a slave; if we,turn the pages of profane.history, we read 
only of her subjection, nay, even degradation, to the imperious 
will of man. Thus was it from the days.of the biblical Rachel 
to the glorious epoch of Grecian dominancy; thus was it when 
Paul enjoined that ‘“ woman keep silence in the churches;” and 
thus did it remain for ages. 

‘Among the Germans,” says Tacitus in his Germania, “ Wo- 
man was much honored and respected.” | They first acknow- 
ledged her social equality, and clothed her with that sacredness 
which has always called forth the admiration of the historian. 
Her approval and presence made them invincible in war, and 
her censure rendered them miserable in péace. Whose influ- 
ence but hers imbued the patriotic Netherlanders with that 
spirit of liberty, which by the throes oi centuries brought forth 
the .Dutch Republic? That spirit, too, which converted the 
Grecian idea-of autonomy into individualism, and conceived 
principles so immutable and laws so just, that Motley has well 
regarded them the model of our great system of Constitutional : 
Government. 

The corruptions of the Romish Church no more required a 
Reformation for true Christianity, than the unhingingof society 
caused by the decline of the Roman Empire, and the excesses 
of the church demanded Chivalry for the social elevation of 
woman. Knighterrantry, with its legions of Don Quixotes, 
broke these fetters of bondage/and having rescued woman from 
degradation, made her an idol. But this as much exceeded her 
true position as she excels man in spiritual susceptibilities and 
attributes. Feudalism then came to woman’s assistance, and 
by the aid of a reformed Christianity, invested the person of 
the wife and mother with that sacred respect and holy affection 
which has since characterized the Anglo-Saxon race, and has 
shed a halo of glory over the legendary days of the Romance 
Nations. 

It was not until woman -was honored as the help-mate of man 
that she wielded power in the councils of Government and 
exerted an appreciable influence on the progress of the race. 
True, a Deborah prophesied, a Jezebel intrigued, and a Delilah 
betrayed. ‘True, the beautiful Helen occasioned the overthrow 
of the Trojan realm, and the immortality of Honier; Cleopatra 
ruled and ruined Anthony; Lucretia’s death gave’ Republican- 
ism to Rome, and Isabella conferred upon mankind a new world. 
But these were exceptions, as was, also, Joan of Arc, freeing 
her native France, or Elizabeth, inaugurating the golden age 
of English literature, 

Keypt had her Cheops and Ptolemies, Greece her Leonidas 
and Demosthenes, Rome her Cicero and the Ceesars, and France 


| 
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her Napoleons and Mirabeau—but Britannia’s Isle can alone | 
claim a Florence Nightengale. » Is it not immeasurably better 
for our race, that in six thousand years we can boast of one 
Florence Nightengale than a score of Alexanders? Better for 
the sake of mercy to have saved one life, than for ambition’s 
sake to have shaken every throne of Europe with terror, or to 
have sacrificed one drop of blood upon the altar of personal 
aggrandizement. 

In no country, clime or age, has woman possessed the rights, 
social, educational and religious, that she now enjoys as a citi- 
zen of this nation. Here she is the cement and ornament, while 
man is the solid material of our great social structure. The 
Fourth of July commemorates not only the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but also the disenthralment of woman. A new form 
of government, and the sexes placed upon a social equality, 
were to work out their destiny. Destiny, did we say? Never 
had the Israelites a firmer belief in their national’mission than 
we possess. It was this feeling which prompted us to such 
heroic sacrifices. It was-this which rolled on the blood-stained 
chariot of victory by a people’s unparalleled enthusiasm, and 
this which bade us fight, not for a particular policy, nor for the 

“freedom of one race or generation, but for a National existence, 
and for the Rights of all mankind. , 

Though it took centuries of bloody wars, and cost millions of 
lives to enunciate the political truth, ‘‘ all men are created free 
and equal,’ yet, after all, this is but an acknowledgment of the , 

_ justice of God, who made man in his own image., It sublimely 
proclaims freedom to be natural and bondage unnatural. It 
simply asserts republicanism and female servitude to be antago- 
‘nistic, and their co-existence impossible. A slave can only bé 
the mother of a race of slaves. But here, since woman herself 
is free, she is the mother of freemen, and : 


‘¢ Freedom’s soil hath only place 
For a free and fearless race.”? 


Her influence naturally is silent, but when the “ Irrepressible 

_ conflict”? culminated at Sumter, and Treason cried, ‘‘ havoc, and 

let siip the dogs of war,” above the din and smoke of battle 

_ she shone forth in superhuman splendor. Long and heart-sick- 

ening was the wavering contest. Most bloody was this chapter 

_in the book of time; yet, written herein are the brightest pages 

of woman’s history; yes, written with fraternal gore, in letters 
never to. be effaced, and by deeds more god-like than human. 

- Man has always admired the Spartan valor and patriotism, 


when 

‘¢ Said the mother to her son, 
_. And pointing to his shield, 

Come wih it when the battle’s done 
. Or on it from the field.” 


i] 
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Will he not hereafter wonder at. American valor, and admire 
the patient and patriotic devotion of our mothers? Shall we 
ever forget the scenes of ’61 and ’62, when from a thousand 
homes throughout the north there were foud “ farewells” and 
tearful ‘God bless youw’s,’”’ and’ the winds of liberty wafted | 
heavenward the chorus— 

‘Take your gun and go, John, 

Yes, take your gun and go; 
For Ruth will drive the oxen, John, 
And I will use the hoe.”? 

Such a sublimely heroic epoch neyer graced the annals of 
history. Prayers, ‘“ daily offered, daily heard,’’ ascended to the 
throne of the Omnipotent God for absent loved ones, while tears 
coursed down the care-worn cheeks of those anxious supplicat- 
ing heroines. If life depends for its length on heart-throbs,— 
O! what an age the. American people lived, in these few brief 
but glorious years. Then it was we appreciated the grandeur 
of silent endurance. Then it was, Genius clothed in immor- 
tality the whole-souled action of Barbara Frietchie, enlarging 
and purifying the heart of a sorrow-stricken ‘but liberty-loving 
Nation. And then, too, we realized that our Hvangelines were 
not all poetic, or our Jane Eyres fictitious. As in poetry the 
fearless Miranda, the devoted Desdemonia and the affectionate 
Juliet live, so shall Miss Dix and Clara Barton be enshrined in 
the hearts of our countrymen. 

In camp, in prison, and in the hospital, who but the soldier 
- can tell how patiently woman toiled, how cheerfully she suffered 
and how sisterly she bound up the mangled limbs and broken 
~ hearts, or, kneeling beside a dying hero’s pillow, plead ‘‘to the 
God of love, high heaven’s King,” for the freedom-martyred 
soul, just passing into eternity. She who gave her husband 
and sons, did nobly; but she who—when these were fallen— 
went herself and died a soldier’s death, did sublimely. There 
- will be marble columns to mark the resting places of the heroes 
and heroines of this herculean struggle. On one of these 
heaven-aspiring shafts shall be engraven “ Chattanooga and 
Richmond;” on the other, ‘‘The Christian and Sanitary Com- 
missions;” the former to be defaced by the hand of time, and 
when excelled, forgotten; the latter, more enduring than brass, 
shall be forgotten only when the Christian religion is a mockery 
and mercy is a sin. 

This generation may not appreciate that to her, equally with 
the valor of our soldiers, are we indebted for our national pre- 
’ servation: but when the ‘Historian shall chronicle the events of 
this grand epoch, ‘‘ Woman’s part’’ wiil be most conspicuous. 
Her deeds, shining like the moon in the star-bespangled dome 
of heaven, by reflections of Divine goodness, will cast a halo of | 
glory over these sanguinary scenes, and unborn. ages, reading, 
will ever cherish and bless her sacred memory. 
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THE CHINESE PHILOSOPHER ABROAD. 
Notwithstanding the well known exclusiveness of the Chinese, 
and their aversion to" every innovation, especially those from 
abroad, they are by no means qnennehs of many of the most 
useful arts and sciences. 
The scholars of Europe, in the midst of their rejoicing at 
some new discovery or invention, have often been surprised to 


learn that it had been known in China for ages, and if not used 


to’embellish the moral precepts of Confucius, certainly involved 
in the sublime metaphors of the astute Xixifou. The fact that 
the Celestials possess such an intimate knowledge of the po- 
litical institutions and economy of other nations, has led many 
of thé more sagacious of the European philosophers to infer 
that they have obtained all their knowledge of the useful arts 
from ‘the same mysterious source. The theory generally | 
accepted among the learned everywhere, now is, that the Sa- 


-yans of China deputize certain of their number to travel abroad, 


who observe closely the progress of other nations, take note of 
their manners, customs, arts, literature, politics, and report 
from time to time to the authorities at.the College of Ceremo- 
nies, in Pekin. Thé mysterious and: unintelligible. manu- 


scripts found in various civilized countries in centuries’ past, 


can be accounted ‘for satisfactorily, only by the acceptance of 
this ingenious and plausible theory; although many eminent 
schoolmen, of the Baconian stamp, have strenuously maintained 
that these were the lost histories of the Phoenician Sanchonia- 
thon, or of the Egyptian Manethro, or the Chaldean chronicles 
of Berossus, whose recovery has engaged the attention of the 
antiquarians of all ages. é But, happily, at length this. impor- 
tant question.is definitely settled, and the sagacity of the anti- 
Baconians triumphantly vindicated. The recent discovery of 
a mass of strange hieroglyphics along the Central Railroad, near 
a spot where some object, since ascertained to have been a Chi+ 
nese philosopher, had been run over and mutilated beyond all re- 
cognition, has put a quietus forever upon the belligerent, mouth: 
pieces of the Polemic schoolmen. The hapless philosopher, as 
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appears from certain allusions in his papers, was engaged in 
an experiment in the interest of science. He was testing the 
speed of a remorseless locomotive, by determining, in true 
Chinese style, the distance it would travel in the time neces- 
sary for him to get out of the way. Some fatal error in the 
logarithmic formulas of Xixifou, led to a‘miscalculation of the 
time, and this zealous votary of empirical science, was over- 
taken and crushed to a jelly, leaving nothing but one wooden 
shoe, of antique pattern, and a great number of papers and 
letters to his superiors in the College of Ceremonies. A portion 
of these, after incredible labor, has been successfully trans- 
lated and placed at our disposal. Like all the writings of the 
Celestials, it is full of the sublime, yet it is sententious, mean- 
ingless, and uniformly dull; and as this is a literal translation, 
these latter characteristics have been faithfully rendered. But 
the communication itself, will best explain the object of the 
philosopher, the localities visited, the national traits and pecu- 
~ jiarities, to which his attention was directed. ; 


FROM CHINKOO ALTANGI, TRAVELING PHILOSOPHER, 
TO CHINVANG FUM, PRESIDENT OF THE TRIBUNAL 
OF ANCIENT MATHEMATICS, COLLEGE OF CEREMO- 
NIES, PEKIN, CHINA. 


The Philosopher indulges in a few rhapsodies from the sages iy 
of wisdom—Its wniwersality acknowledged—Influence of political sects 
considered—Health of the public ie amperes by attaching undue 
importance to minor issues—Shallow expedients of partisan leaders 
exposed—State of science, §&c.—Women, &c.—all interspersed with 
suitable episodes from Chinese history. 


Sweet are the memories of distant friends, O revered guide 
of my youth, and blissful the solitary hours given to the recital 
of their virtues. More inspiring far than the pure ether on the 
sacred summit of lofty Lao are the admonitions of the prudent, 
and the instructions of the wise, when the study of deeper phi- 
losophy has demonstrated their worth. Steep and difficult 
indeed is the ascent to the hill of science; yet how pleasant 
and delightful the labor becomes when our pathway is lit up 
by the smiles of the fair, and the encouragement of the virtu- 
ous. Thrice happy is he, O, most learned of men, whose early 
footsteps were guided in the way of knowledge, whose earliest 
devotions were offered in the temple of truth. To hive the 
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acquisition of wisdom is the thirst of the soul, and the dis- 
semination of knowledge the true source of felicity. 

Every nation possesses a well-spring of learning peculiar to 
itself, and the folly of Choang, the recluse of Mt. Faku, is not 
greater than that of one who i imagines himself wise before he 
has imbibed from each particular fountain. ‘The volume of 
nature,” says the immortal Confucius, ‘‘is the book of knowledge, 
and he is the most wise who makes the most judicious selec- 
tion.” But let me not, O beloved Chinvang Fum, forget the 
divine mission to which, by thy boundless favor, I have been 
appointed. Unnumbered are the days which I have already 
passed in observing the manners and customs of these restless _ 
people, and in the vain attempt to reconcile their apparent 
inconsistencies. A people who rank themselves the foremost 
among nations, must possess many advantages and acquire- 
ments, to which all others must be strangers. To learn what 
these advantages are, has been my constant labor. Yet, I con-— 
fess to thee, most able of instructors, my efforts have been in 
vain. However deep the draughts of philosophy, which in this 
attempt, I quaff daily from the teackings of Mentcius Ninko 
and Whang, those eternal sages, those perennial founts of wis- 
dom, yet the ground whereon these people may rightfully boast 
their superiority is still beyond my comprehension. But I de- 
spair for myself alone, for well I know that thy sapience, like 
the effulgent rays which at early dawn ‘gild the holy summits 
of Lao, will account for every phenomenon and unravel every 
mystery. 

Much might I say of the politics of this it for where 
every one claims to be a sovereign, endless are the chronicles 
of the great. 

The chief Mandarins, who execute the laws, are called the 
servants of the people, and nothing can be more surprising 
than the humility of each sovereign in his readiness to lay aside 
his sovereignty and become one of these servants. Thou hast 
taught us, most learned Fum, from the Book of Ages, how 
from excessive pride great nations have fallen into the vale 
of distress, and mighty empires crumbled into the dust of 
oblivion, Yet wouldst thou believe it, all the woes of this 
nation, and every calamity feared or portended by its sages, 
arises from this excessive humility. 
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Even the great Mandarin himself is known as the Humble 
Individual, and there are very many, especially among the 
more strict and ancient of the unmarried females, and straight 
necked priests, who fervently believe that the position occu- 
pied by this Humble Individual is one of the most ne 
and degrading imaginable. 

I know not how universal this opinion is, for the bigoted 
and gossiping, says the immortal Confucius, in their anxiety 
to agree, pin their faith to some common absurdity. Yet I have 
heard the Mandarin himself, who was formerly an industrious 
tailor in an obscure province, explain deprecatingly that his 
descent was gradual, that he had occupied successively every 


intervening station down to his present humiliating sphere. 


‘s 


The sovereigns at large are divided into two great political 
sects, corresponding to the ancient Jehus and Fogiis of China, 
which as -thou wilt remember, most erudite Fum, in the ruder 
stages of our civilization, when we were no farther advanced 
than is this nation now, kept our unhappy country in constant 
excitement. The Jehus, wise in their own conceit, regarded 
the salutary restraints of hereditary law and custom, as tram- 
mels on the legitimate freedom of thought and action, and the 
great enemy of progress. The Fogii party, equally absurd 


held every form and usage of the past in blind veneration, 
chhowever changed the/circumstances, and opposed every inno- 


vation, however imperatively the requirements of advancing 
civilization demanded their adoption. Finally, our . ancestors, 
under the guidance of those eternal sages Xixifou the elder, 
and Fipsihibihi, wisely rejecting all that was unsafe in the one 
and useless in the other, left to their fortunate posterity no other 
cares, than to eat their delicious rats, and study wisdom. The 
Jehus here, are called Radicals, either from their insatiable 
anxiety to annihilate every vestige of their former laws, or from 
a humane desire, which has always characterised them, to cut 
short all their contentions, by exterminating root and branch, 


every opponent. They acquired imperishable renown in times 


past by perforating the tongues of those who were so blind 
as to differ with them in belief, and burning certain crazy old 
woman called witches, because even in their fits of lunacy, they 
failed to see truths, so palpable, so incontrovertable, as those 
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maintained by themselves. Their chief vengeance is now 
directed against a certain portion of the country, which has | 
obstinately refused to adopt the countless new isms and dogmas, 
which have supplanted witch-burning, tongue-boring and blue- 
laws, forbidding a man every seventh day to warm his rice, use 
his chopsticks, think of his sweetheart, or kiss his wife, forbid- 
ding everything in fact except to cheat his neighbor, and kill 
Indians. Having therefore surrendered those former luxuries, 
abrogated those former restrictions, they now insist upon 
similar concessions ‘from all other sects and sections, particu- 
larly from those who still piously cling to a very ancient usage 
utterly ‘incomprehensible to me, called “cuffing the nigger.” 
The Fogiis or Conservatives, though paving the most implicit 
faith in the infallibility of ancestral ideas, are covertly seeking 
some Convenient method by which they can repudiate all con- 
nection with this last usage. They swear, however, by all 
their Gods at once that they will never give up that sacred 
and time hallowed custom called drinking whiskey. In the 
midst of their strife and dissensions, which are almost inces- 
sant, the two sects frequently stop to compare notes, views, 


resources and fraternize generally, more especially does this 


phenomenon take place on their great national holiday. On 
such occasions, the Jehus to show their deference to a favorite 
tenet of their adversaries, will join them in this ancient usage, 
called drinking whiskey, and after swearing vengeance on. all 
the enemies, past, present and future, of the great American 
Eagle, and utterly exhausting themselves in boisterous lauda- 
tions of the magnanimous disposition, unconquerable valor and 
magnificent tail-feathers of that great national bird, will sally 
out, filled with enthusiasm and love for their country, roll 
around on her beloved bosom, and sleep off their patriotic 
devotion in the gutter. 

The Fogii party, not to. be outdone in any of the generous 
courtesies of honorable warfare, will string up to the lamp 
posts a few stray old women, or even men, if more easily pro- 
cured, generally honoring the blacks with that distinction out 
of regard to the great interest manifested by the Jehus in the 
elevation of all favored with that color. Both parties invite 
the discontented of other lands into their midst, give them a 
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voice in their election, each holding out every inducement to 
join itself and add to its strength. Upon arrival they are in- | 
formed that they have escaped the most unjust and grinding 
oppression; that, thank heaven, they have reached. at last a 
land of peace and plenty; and are plunged, without further cere- 
mony, into the strifes and dissensions of the two great political 
sects. If they exhibit any enmity towards their former neigh- 
bors or rulers, the ranting high priests of either sect, who go 
about the country bellowing like the dancing dervishes of Ara- 
bia, will inform them how to wreak full vengéance upon their old 
oppressors. One will assure them that voting for the consta- 
ble of his sect is the most effective way to secure the speedy 
arrest and overthrow of the haughty aristocrat who dares, in any 
country, to tamper with the inalienable rights of man; when the 
high-priest, or horn-blower, of the other sect will rush in, and 
explain that the jail-keeper or pound-master, on his ticket, is 
pledged to starve the aforesaid presumptuous and tyrannical 
wretch in prison. To understand properly the force of this 
appeal, it must be remembered, most thoughtful Fum, that a — 
thousand leagues may intervene between them, and the doomed 
object of their mutual vengeance, whose greatest crime seems, 
after all, to be nothing more than to have driven a retainer or 
neighbor from a state of dependence or want at home, to a ful] 
sovereignty abroad, ef which latter class and their descendants, 
more or less remote, the whole nation is composed. In fact, 
should our own pig-tailed countrymen on the Pacific coast, who 
still faithfully gather around their domestic fireside, and piously 
supplicate the puissant Fo, the immortal father of the Sun, ever 
foolishly consent to take part in these elections, they would 
soon learn the full meaning of the mysterious oracles of Whang- 
snub, the persecuted anchorite of Hoang Ho. 

This foolish visionary, a decayed remnant of the ancient 
Jehus, as thou wilt remember, most erudite Fum, among many 
other things contrary to the shoo-king of Confucius, contrary 
to the philosophy of Quamsi and the Annals of Pingwang, im- 
piously compared the five orders of nobility, the very household 
of the moon, to the tail of a rat, which neither guides him in 
the water, shields him from the sun, increases his speed, nor 
adds to his dignity, but is a useless appendage, betraying his 
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hiding-place, and requiring additional labor for its sustenance. 
The howling dervishes would speedily persuade the unwary 
Celestials of the coast to adopt these profane views; and to 
show their deep concern in the welfare of their dupes, would 
seek to outvie each other in the variety of their verbal expedi- 
ents to secure the punishment of the persecutors of Whangsnub. 
Ranked among the executioners of liberty, and the enemies of 
mankind, would be the proud descendants of that mighty war- 
rior, Cho-Che-Bang, who marched ninety miles in one day, keep- 
ing the enemy close to his rear the whole time, and who, when 
he had captured the deluded followers of Whangsnub, com- 
manded their nails to be pared and their tails cut off, before 
plunging them into the flaming crater of Shinsinge—an indig- 
nity visited only upon the most depraved of criminals. Bu, 
thou wilt forgive, most lenient Fum, these digressive allusions 
to our native China; the readiness of my memory is owing to 
thy faithful instruction, for well hast thou stored our minds 
with the knowledge of her imperishable history, and wisely 
hast thou taught us, that the vaunted grandeur and universal © 
folly of other nations can best be illustrated by the more trifling 
incidents in her annals. 

But to return now to the great political sects, whose record 
is the history of the nation, let me allude briefly to their method 
of warfare and their preparations for the campaign. Whenever 
any of the dancing dervishes are announced, a great procession 
is formed, composed of boys, women, and idlers generally, who 
march around preceded by two or three drummers, and a 
dozen fierce looking savages, shrieking through brazen pipes 
and horns. The first procession of this kind which I beheld, 
most sedate Fum, I actually confess almost disturbed the 
wonted serenity of my placid countenance; indeed I could 
scarcely dissuade myself from the belief, that I was once more 
among the untutored savages of Borneo, who are accustomed 
to assemble in great numbers at the eclipse of the moon, and 
yell, howl, shriek, hoot, snore, blaspheme, and beat their drums 
to terrify the selfish dragon of the sky, whose flattering over- 
tures is supposed to have turned the head of the modest Em- 
press of the night. I hesitated for a while to mingle in the 
turbulent crowd, for the untimely fate of that assiduous votary 
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of science, Tinpig, among the rioting savages of Java, was 
still fresh in my saddened recollection. But the coy and 
searching smiles of the younger females, the harmless and 
_ calf-like expression of the males of corresponding age, in 
expectance of a special smile, and the puerile, obsequious sat- 
isfaction with which, heads uncovered, they acknowledged 
the slightest recognition, soon convinced me that their minds | 
were occupied with matters other than pounding an inoffensive 
philosopher. So I entered the building with them, and after a 
_ few shrieks from the brazen pipes, the ranting dervish began 
to edify his hearers with a rehearsal of the virtues of his sect, 
the purity of their principles, and the tremendous majorities 
which in the approaching election would secure their triumph. 
Then wheeling about with more jestures and struttings than a 
frenzied priest of Siva, he horrified us all by a fearful catalogue 
of the crimes committed by the opposite party. At their suc- 
cess, we were told, ‘the traitors to liberty, and the enemies of 
mankind everywhere would laugh,’ their “very-prayers,” cried 
he frantically, ‘are for the destruction of the country—their tri- 
umph her irretrievakle ruin.” At this point my fears were sud- 
‘denly revived by the fearful scene of. wild uproar and, confusion 
which followed this last declaration, but which I afterwards 
‘Jearned is their method of expressing their emphatic approval. 
Surely thought I, blood alone can palliate such parricidal guilt, 
and amid the murder and conflagration that must follow, such 
mutual distrust and hatred, unhappy Altangi will end his days, 
and see his beloved Fum no more. 

But upon opening my eyes, prepared for the worst, the still 
merry faces and playful eyes of the younger females quieted 
my alarm, and having my attention attracted to them, I wit- 
nessed the mimic warfare and secret negotiations carried on by 
means of sly glances between them and the young men, in 
which diminutive flags of truce, carried in their pockets for this 
express purpose, significantly waved, indicated an amicable 
adjustment of the affections or a mutual surrender. Re-assured, 
by these peaceful manifestations, of my safety, and grateful for 
my unexpected preservation, I hastened to my lodging and fall- 
ing prostrate before the open volume of the Sages, I cried out 
in ecstacies of philosophic bliss, “Almighty preserver of the 
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Universe, whose glance is the light of sun, whose shadow the 
face of the moon, how incomprehensible still the providences. 
How undisturbed, profound and sublime the repose of Tein, the 
Universal Soul, since the loves and hates of mortals cancel each 
other on their way to Heaven..” Saddened and subdued by 
these reflections, I sought rest for my wearied frame, but the 
tranquil stars above me had journeyed far on their nightly 
course, and the hymning spheres had nearly closed their mighty 
diapason, ere sleep pitying my oppressed sonl, relieved it from 
the subduing consciousness of the ephemeral ay and su- 
preme insignificance of all things human. 

After a refreshing sleep, such as belong only to-those whose 
minds are trained in the school of sages, whose souls covet no 
pleasure inconsistent with the highest excellence, I arose and 
prepared for the duties of the day. Before attempting any 
farther discovery, however, I transcribed to the opén volume 
before me, on the page of “ Fuh-he, the Mystic,”’ the additional 
attribute of Tein, which the diversified behavior and counter- 
acting aims of the assemblage of the previous evening had 
flashed into my mind with the force of inspiration. | 

“Immortal Fuh-he,” said I, soliloquizing with my wonted 
calmness, althongh overwhelmed by the sublime grandeur of 
my unexpected discovery— Immortal Fuh-he, thou sage of 
sages, whose long and virtuous life was past in contemplating 
the beneficence of Tein, with what divine radiance would thy 
fervid countenance glow had the certain knowledge of this “ate 
attribute dawned upon thy thirsting soul.” 

' Fub-he, the great physicist, as thou hast taught us most 
learned Fum, while accepting the paradoxical principle of 
Whang-ho, that the most profound rest implied the most potent 
force, sought also to demonstrate the reverse of this principle. 
And since, Tein was the prime moter of the universe, attempted 
by inductive reasoning and ‘logical analysis, to establish the 
quiescent state as the proper one for the Universal Soul. But 
he was compelled to relinquish this position as untenable. His 
induction and analysis had no effect upon the obdurate phil- 
osophers of Koondooria, although that unhappy sage, Ping-koo, 
succeeded in convincing them, shortly afterwards, that ab- 
straction of mind would justify abstraction of silver plate, pro- 
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viding the two abstractions were co-etaneous and cohered in 
reciprocal causation. But failing to convince the officers of 
the law, who took cognizance only of the latter abstraction, 
Ping-koo was lodged in prison; too often, alas, the abode of 
the good and wise, instead of the guilty and wretched. Here 
he busily applied himself to developing a system of philosophy — 
to prove that an enlightened self-interest is not incompatible 
with the study of wisdom. But, let me return, for why dwell 
upon these particulars to thee, most sapient Fum, ‘whose knowl- 
edge is accurate as the dartof Fo, and unlimited as the path 
of a comet. Feeling highly elated, therefore, at this triumph- 
ant vindication of the divine presence of Fuh-he, I took a vow 
to perform at once the sacred rites of the ancient Kow-tow, 
enjoined by Confucius, to the imperishable memory of that 
renowned philosopher. So, resting the top of my head upon 
the floor, my heels pointing to the skies, my arms describing 
the horizontal parallax of the moon, my hol body oscillating 
like the ‘compound pendulum of Whang-jak, I remained until 
the pressure of the atmosphere upon the broad surface of my 
inverted soles, disturbed my equilibruim, and, in obedience to 
the law of gravitation, my head and heels were soon at equal 
distances from the center of the earth. While alluding, inci- 
dentally, to physics, let me tell thee, most. sedate Fum, the 
ludicrous extent to which the philosophers here have carried 
what little of this science they have obtained through the _pil- 
fering Arabs, from the book of Xixifou, the Builder. The 
skillful Xixifou, in constructing the great wall, very usefully 
employed all the force he could generate in decomposing and 
shaping the huge masses, of which that glorious monument of 
ancient science and wisdom is formed. But here the benighted 
philosophers busy their scientific noodles in the totally sense- 
less labor of decomposing the force itself, instead of the object 
to which it is applied! I shall, however, defer all farther 
reference to those absurdities, until I come to examine their 
literature and arts, as I have decided to devote the remainder 
- of this eventful day to prolonged observations on their women. 
It is well thou knowest, most astute Fum, that I am an ardent 
admirer of the fair. All the austerity practiced in the school 
of the sage, could never ' steel my heart against the bewitching 
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smile and winning glance of beauty; and in this distant land, 
where they roam about in droves like the wild bears on the 
slopes of the Altai, seeking attention and admiration, I have 
given both without reserve, and set for hours listening to their 
prattle, more musical than the echoes of Kong, more incessant 
than the roar of Kadir. Yet, fear not, most faithful of hus- 
bands, that the charms of these fascinating sirens shall ever 
lessen my devotion or estrange my love for my darling Zelis, 
whose words are few as the wants of the wise; whose face is round 
as the fullmoon; whose eyes are like the twinkling stars; whose 
feet are shorter than the proverbs of Zoo, and more symmetrical 
than the maxims of the Zendavesta. No, no, my beloved Zelis, 
daughter of the peerless Yaya, of the line of Yaowa, grand- 
mother of the moon, thou light of my soul, think not that these 
walking pyramids of conceited display and, garrulous vanity, 
whose feet are larger than the ele—” 


Our translator suddenly “bolted” at this point from some — 
very mysterious cause, and, unhappily, without finishing this 
last word. We doubt not, however, that “elegant” is the word 
in question, although scholars, eminent for their knowledge of 
oriental metaphors, would affix a different termination. One, 
in particular, of great sagacity, expresses his unalterable 
conviction that “elephant” is the proper reading. But the fact 
that a philosopher, of even: the exemplary’ modesty of Altangi, 
could have no lack of opportunity to form a more correct esti- 
mate, negatives such a probability, and the whole matter and 
remaining manuscripts must.abide the return of our translator, 
whose sudden departure would require all the wisdom of Fum 
Ls account for.—[ Editors. ] 


THE THEORETICAL AND THE PRACTICAL. 


a Contemplation the ultimate blessedness of the soul.?> 
Aristotle. 


‘Immediate practical utility? has become the favorite phrase 
of those who would be regarded as the special friends of education. 
We are often told of the time wasted in the study of the abstract 
or theoretical sciences, in the acquisition of ‘‘ mere words,” or in 
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useless metaphysical speculation. It is lamented that years 
should be thus squandered that might be devoted to branches of 
knowledge having a direct bearing upon the immediate wants and 
business of life.  « : 

Analyze what is meant by this phrase ‘ practical utility,” and 
it will invariably be found to terminate in something which has 
relation to the mere physical constitution of man in its lowest or 
most earthly sense. The mind is to be cultivated, indeed, but 
ever as the means to something else; it is not regarded as an end 
terminating in itself, and to which everything else should be sub- 
servient. It is not soul-health as the highest thing per se. The 
spirit is to be disciplined for the sake of the body, its health, its 
happiness,—in a word, for the pure earthly interest. Knowledge 
is to be sought, not for the sake of its own high essential excel- 
lence as knowledge, or as belonging to the salus, soundness, or 
well-being of the soul itself, but for its subserviency to the acqui- 
sition of wealth, to political or professional. eminence, or, in gen- 
eral, to what is called “success in life.” Hence theoretical sci- 
ence,—that which terminates in mind alone, and has little direct 
relation to the immediate business of our earthly existence,—is 
undervalued and discarded. 

All this we hear often from the professed christian friends of 
education. The heathen Aristotle talked and wrote in a different 
strain. Which is really the most christian may be left to the 
judgment of the reader. ‘‘The health of the body,” says the 
Greek philosopher, ‘‘is a good in itself. It is not to be sought 
merely because such a state is useful to enable us to transact the 
business of life, but for its own sake, as essential to the perfection 
of our human nature, as an end, and not as a means,’’—unless 
it be a means to that higher thing, the spiritual well-being. Much 
_ more is this true of the spirit itself, or soul-soundness and soul- 
culture, as the highest good of all. ‘‘ Wherefore,” he concludes, 
‘to be ever seeking the useful or practical (td yejoimor), and 
proposing it to the minds of youth as the only aim of knowledge, 
is little in harmony with that training which would make men 
high+souled and free.”’ Politica, Lib. VIII, sec. 3d. 

This is true, not only of literature in general, but of science, 
even in the more exclusive modern use of the term. The teacher 
who truly loves science for its own sake, must feel that its highest 
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claims are lowered by being thus ever brought to the bar of imme- 
diate utility. Instead of endeavoring to remove objections to 
certain scientific pursuits in their more abstract aspects, by dwell- 
ing on some possible connections they may remotely have with the 
common business of life, and thus seeking to reconcile the vulgar 
mind to the labor necessary for their acquisition, he should frankly 
. tell the student that unless his soul can take delight in their in- 
trinsic excellence,—unless he love science for its own fair sake— 
he had better let it entirely alone; he will never. be truly scien- 
tific; he will never discern even the utilities of science in their 
higher or more spiritual aspects. .The business spirit will come 
upon us soon enough when manhood introduces. to a sordid and 
profit-calculating world. Let this sacred season of youth be di- 
rected to more elevated: views, even though with less prospect of 
what is commonly called success in life. No pains should be 
spared to inspire the young soul with an ardent love of truth and 
_ knowledge for the sake of their own essential, priceless worth, as 
being, next to true religion, the soul’s richest portion, and hea- 
ven’s most precious gift, Does the mind revolt at the thought of 
seeking religion for its utility, er as a means to something else, 
instead of its own intrinsic excellence? The same feeling— 
though, perhaps, in a less degree—should exist in relation to the 
claims of science. ‘‘ Chrysippus’”—as Cicero tells us in his book 
De Natura Deorum, II, 64—*‘ taught that'the vital principle, or — 
soul of the swine, was only intended as a temporary substitute for 
salt in preserving the creature’s body for the performance of its 
destined utilities.”’ Sus vero quid habet praeter éscam? cui qui- 
dem ne putresceret ANIMAM ipsam pro sale datam dieit esse Chry- 
sippus. It is to keep him from putresence before the time; the 
pig’s anima is only a pork preserver. Need we say that the im- 
mortal part of man is hardly less degraded by those schemes which 
treat education as subservient merely to business, to the worldly 
life or what is called its ‘‘ suecess,’’ to the acquisition of wealth, 
or even the attainment of political.eminence. 7 

It has been said that this connection of science with immediate 
practical utility is one of the grand results of the Baconian.phi- 
losophy, and has tended, more than anything else, to the advance- - 
ment and perfection of knowledge. There must, however, be 
some other and. higher stimulus than what is found in this utili- 
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tarian idea, or science itself, even physical science, must inevita- 
bly degenerate. Let the matter be tested by an appeal to any of 
those great names who have done the most to enlarge its boun- 
daries. Such a motive alone would never have produced the im- 
mortal Bacon,-who is so often quoted as the author of this new 
scientific principle. It might have called out a Buckle ora Lard- 
ner, but it would never have given usa Kepler, a Newton, a Davy, - 
a Pierce, or a Herschel. Had there been no other exciting influ- 
ence than the practical bearings that science has upon the common 
business of life, astronomy would have remained as in the days of 
Ptolemy, and chemistry would never have emerged from the cham- 
- bers of the alchemist. 

‘Take these practical utilities in their highest earthly aspect, 
and what are they? They are the acquisition and defence of pro- 
perty, the preservation of personal liberty, the care of the bodily — 
health,—in a word, to furnish us the conveniences and luxuries 
of life. But why, or for what end, do we live? This is the grand 
question... What is the utility of living? This enquiry, which 
should have been the first in the series, must now remain unan- 
swered, or we return again to the starting point. We live to 
know,—not know, to live. We live to think: Homini docto et 
erudito vivere est cogitare, says Cicero. We live to learn, to 
study, to believe. And so our Saviour says: ‘Man lives not by 
bread alone.’’ A higher and still higher ideal, a higher and still 
higher belief,—this is the life of the soul, and science, when it 
leads to faith, is thus furnishing the spirit’s native aliment, di- 
rectly, and without the intervention of a long series of lower util- 
ities that derive all their value from their subordination to it. 

We quote again from that noble Roman. In one of his philo- 
-sophical treatises (De Legibus, I, 22, 23) there is a most eloquent 
description of the uses and true end of knowledge, which may be 
placed in contrast with the lower utilitarianism now so much com- 
mended. After referring to the famous sentiment of the Delphic 
Oracle, yvd6t ceavrdy, he proceeds to treat education as the right 
knowledge of ourselves in all the known relations of our being. 
‘** He that thus knows himsolf will, first of all, perceive that he has 
within him a divine somethiug (aliquid se habere sentiet divinum) 
as it were, a dedicated shrine or image. Thus taught, he will act 
worthy of ‘so great a gift; and when he hath understood how 
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richly he has been provided for by nature, and what ample means — 
he has for acquiring wisdom, when he hath conceived in his mind 
the principles of things as reflected ideas or shadowed intelligences 
(quasi adumbratas intelligentias) then is he prepared to see the 
full worth and blessedness of his being.’”? With the mind thus 
cleared and elevated, he turns to the study of the Kosmos, and 
‘when he contemplates the heavens, the land, the seas, the origin 
and nature of all things,—whence born, whither returning,—what 
in them is mortal and perishing, what divine and eternal,—when, 
in such studies he learns to regard himself, not as surrounded by 
the walls of one city, but as a citizen of the universe (civem totius 
mundi),—in this magnificence of things, in this survey and cogni- 
tion of universal nature—in hae magnificentia rerum, in hoe con- 
spectu et cognitione nature, Dii immortales! quam ipse se noscet,. 
quam contemnet, quam despiciet, quam pro nihilo putabit ea quae 
vulgo dicuntur amplissima! Ye immortal Gods, how he will then 
know himself, how he will contemn, how he will look down upon, 
how he will regard as nothing those things which are called 
- greatest. in the vulgar estimation of the world”! This noble phi- 
losopher was no utilitarian, and yet seldom have the higher uses 
of the soul been better presented than in this most magnificent 
passage. He was no mere quietest, or inert dreaming mystic. He 
made contemplation not only the rest, but the energy of the soul, 
and yet no man lived in more. outwardly stirring times, or pre- 
sented to the world an example of higher practical power. than 
Cicero. He himself is a proof that the highest spiritual force is 
the result of the most purely spiritual or theoretical cultivation. _ 


EXPERIENCE. ; 

When Patrick Henry said, “I have but one lamp by which 
my feet are guided, and that is the lamp of experience,’ he 
uttered a truth which should be engraved on every heart. Nor 
should it remain there as if it were some nicely covered book, 
which is laid upon the parlor table, and not opened enough to 
keep it free from dust, but like the mariner’s chart, it should 
continually be consulted, and its teachings followed... He doubt- 
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less meant, not only his own experience, but also that of mill- 

ions who had run the race of life, and had passed from the 
stage of action. With this view of it, let us examine some of 
its uses. Experience is the basis of all true knowledge; for 
without it, a man’s knowledge is a shapeless mass, without 
life. It is the polish which removes the rough edge from his 
inteilect, and causes it to shine forth in its true colors. We 
admire theories, but we never feel their force until they are 
reproduced in the schoul of experience. We admire the repre- 
sentations of nature, but with what different feelings do we see 
the picture of Niagara’s torrent, and its reality. The former 
is lifeless, but as we gaze upon the latter, as we behold the 
immense sheet of' water, and hear the roarings of the mighty 
cataract, our souls are deeply moved. We wonder at the mas- 
ter pieces of art; but could we see these as they are, what 
emotions of grandeur and sublimity would be awakened in our 
souls. Then the conception of their beauty would not be fan- 
eiful, but real. Then would we catch the spirit of the artist, 
and feel that there isa life in experience which mere know- 
ledge cannot give. But why need I multiply illustrations? 
Let any. one be questioned, and the response will cheerfully be 
given: ‘My personal experience is a precious jewel,—it is the 
pole star by which I nope to guide my bark into the haven of 
success.” What a broad field is spread out before us when we 
turn our attention to the records of the past. Replete with the 
experience of others, they loudly call on us to heed the warn- 
ings and exhortations they give. Change is stamped upon 
everything but human nature. It is the same to-day as it was 
when our first parents bade Eden farewell. Therefore the expe- 
rience of others will often apply to ourselves. Blind indeed is 
that man who cannot see that a course of conduct which has 
ruined thousands, will also ruin him if he follows it. Dark is 
that understanding which will not be enlightened by the wrecks 
of the past; hard is that heart which will not be moved by the 
sad warnings. six thousand years have given. There can be 
nothing more worthy the attention of man than Christianity, 
and yet there is no subject in which men are less instructed 
from past experience than in this. Though Gibbon sneered at 
Christianity; though Hume attempted ‘to overthrow it with his 
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sophistry; though Paine boasted he had annihilated it in his 
‘‘ Age of Reason;” though the infidels of France declared that 
Reason was God, and that death was an eternal sleep; though 
the Bible has withstood all the darts of its adversaries, and 
Christianity exerts greater. power in the world than ever be- 
fore; though the religious experiences of the past, and, in fact, 
all history, proves that Christianity is the. great fact in this 
world, yet how many there. are who set aside this truth, and 
madly follow the paths of those who have wrecked their hopes - 
and miserably. perished. To what conclusion can a man come, 
but that the Bible is true, when he considers its varied expe- 
riences, through what it has passed, how fiercely it has been 
assaulted, how completely it. has triumphed. over its enemies, 
how its doctrines have spread from land to land, and how great 
blessings it has always carried with it, wherever its teachings 
have been embraced, yet, in spite of this, men set up theories 
of their own, instead of believing what this precious volume 
teaches; and judging from the past, just as long as they do it, 
so long will there be Babels to point out their folly. How sad 
would be our condition if the light of experience were suddenly 
removed from us, and all its remembrances swept away? The 
sea of life would: be covered: with darkness, and unless the 
same spirit that brooded over the face of the waters in the 
beginning were to say, “ Let there be light,” man would be as 
ignorant and helpless as an infant, | 

Knowing the value of experience, we have galy to follow its 
teachings, and we shall avoid many of the shoals and quick- 
sands of life, and will experience, with Henry, that it is indeed 
a “lamp,” driving away much of the darkness that surrounds 
us, and enabling. us to walk with a good degree of safety. 


(5) 
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PEACE AND PASSION. 


PEACE AND PASSION. 
AN ODE. 


Oh, Passion! what is all thy joy 
At chaining souls to mortal strife, 
Which quickest die in thy foul life, 


Wing near to Heaven with least alloy 


When thou dost love them most, 
And bring thy glittering host 
To woo with pleasure’s sweet decoy ? 


Thy flitting smile leaves but a tear 
To. pledge the spirit’s final rest, 
A jewel on the snowy crest 


Of virtue; and thy shadowy bier 


Is thus a gleam, of hope, 
A flower on the gentle slope 


_ _ Of life’s decay, and doubt and fear. 


When thou wast born, the angels wept 
That earth with all her blooming bowers 


Would ne’er be clad in silvery showers 


Of purity, saye when thou slept! 
Mute are the rusted strings 
Of harps whose whisperings, 
Like frightened fays, to sleep have crept. 


But. they shall wake to sing thy dirge, 
As in thy sunset’s latest flush, 


The morning-dawn of Peace shall blush, 


And hush fore’er the mournful surge. . 
Of grief’s dark, billowy sea, 
Laving the shore of destiny, 

And drowning joys on its tide-worn verge. 


Thou sleepest now, and infant Peace 
Shail live until thou wak’st again, 
To forge anew the broken chain 
That fettered freedom; oh, sweet release! _ 
When man forgot his spite, 
- And wrapped in endless night 
The vengeful feuds of life’s short lease ! 
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Death’s sable robes have mantled long 
The shrine of right in our fair land, 
But, falling now, the severed strand, 
Of love rejoined appears; till wrong, 
Too quick forgiven ahd free, 
Shall wrest the wreath from liberty 
And weave it into slavery’s thong. 


Crushed hopes and broken hearth-stones lie 
Embowered beneath the brightening crowns 
Of victory’s laurel; and mossy mounds, 
- Where manhood sleeps, the ling’ring sigh 
Of lonely love—the tear— 
All tell, to hearts, how dear 
Was glory, at the last ‘‘ Good-bye.” 


Be their’s the glorious triumph now, 
Whose woes have taught the worth of peace. 
God will the tokens may increase 
Of love, to wreathe the hero’s brow! 
May noble deeds be born 
Of noble déeds, to warn ; 
The traitor ’gainst the trifling vow ! 
And thou, sweet oop coming light 
- May’st see, God grant, thy olive wave, 
O’er withering weeds of Passion’s grave, 
Till all its buds shall bloom in right’; 
And till its clustering vine” 
Forever shall entwine — , , 
The goal of freedom’s final flight. 


THE titted OF ite BEAUTIFUL 


Happiness has ever been the poet’s theme, and the philoso- 
pher’s beacon light. From Hden’s enchanting bower, o’erhung 
with luscious fruit to Pacific’s golden shore, the world has 
sought to magnify its pleasures and its powers of enjoyment. 
For this the, élements lave been imprisoned, and mind. has 
shaped matter into exquisite beauty and loveliness. The kéen- 
ness of that sympathy we feel, in happiness prompts us. to 
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regard that being as the most lovely, which is the most happy. 
The soul conscious of inward powers is ever struggling to burst 
the fetters of materialism and soar in untrammeled freedom 
amid the regions of pure intellectual and spiritual enjoyment. 
Our age boasts of its civilization and heralds its progress into 
the ear of the Future, yet how many monuments of failure are 
reared upon the great highway to admonish those who come 
after. True, mind is developed; science has unlocked the mys- 
teries of creation, and lightened the labors of man; but what 
multitudes are despising a high prerogative by etctving them- 
selves of a paradise of pleasures! What a momentous thought 
that to them are lost treasures of untold value—treasures of 
beauty—universal—accessible to all—whose mission is to ele- 
vate and ennoble the world. Is there no other object for light 
than mere perception? No other purpose for hearing than to dis- 
tin cuish sound? Why is the lily in the field—the pearly blossoms 
upon the trees? Why in summer and autumn is everything clad in 
such bright radiance, that the lordly sun seems to be set in the 
_ heavens to illuminate the riches of creation? Instead of the 
variegated hues of the season, why not one eternal gray? Did 
God dispense the surpassing embroideries of Nature for idle 
show—to contribute nothing to man’s happiness and the glory 
of his power? They cannot clothe and nourish us; our physi- 
cal existence does not demand them. Are they but menorials _ 
of prodigal folly? Ask the ‘untutored Indian,” and even he 
will point to the “Great Spirit” in the golden clouds, and in 
the music of the winds hear his paternal’ voice. « Life is first 
unfolded by the attractions of outward nature. At creation’s 
dawn, the hopes and aims of existence were obscured by:the 
simplicity of the mind without elaborated science and erudition, 
but which contained the elements of a more perfect develop-— 
ment; and when objects began to be associated with ideas, then 
a life of ineffable beauty was entered upon—a life not only real, 
but one of blessed ideality, in which were pictured scenes of 
radiant joy. But life is unfolded through nobler feelings than 
the mere sensation of animal existence; and that mind in which 
the sense of the beautiful is sedenecd is indeed undeveloped. 
To have mere existence; to have no eye for the infinity of sight; 
o indulge no thoughts pxcent of self-aggrandizement; to see in 
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old Ocean nothing but advantages for commerce; and in the 
waving forest but a substance for material use; is to deprive 
existence of its sweetest lessons, and rob enjoyment of its 
loveliest pleasures. 

Ona serene midsummer’s night, just before the dawn, let one 
view the unfailing clock-work of the skies, when the Pleiades, 
in their mild beauty; Lyra, sparkling in the zenith; and the 
faithful Pole-Star, with its myriad neighbors, all blend their 
sweet influence in the heavens—then, as angel hands lift the 
curtains of night, let him gaze on the wondrous transfiguration 
of the morning heaven; the dark blue begins to soften; majestic 
Jupiter withdraws his lucent glories;. the Pleiades, with sister 
stars, yield up their fading luster; faint streaks of light flash 
along the skies, until, at length, the King of Day pours his 
effulgent beauties upon the world; then, if he does not feel the 
sublimity of the scene, and perceive unity and beauty in the 
execution of the Infinite’s conceptions, he must either be sense- 
less or destitute of the finer feelings of a man. 

_ These ideas of beauty upon which our ideiedens so much 
depentia are among our noblest conceptions. They are capable 
of attaining an exalted and purified intellectual beauty, without 
which there can be no true moral or religious culture. | Life is, 
indeed, good, and none but the misanthropic or the unfortunate 
would call it a curse; and as the development of true ideas 
proceeds, matter becomes more lovely to us and exhibits evi- 
dences of more unfading attributes. : 

As the eye catches a view of yonder. hills kissing the othée 
real blue, what thoughts arise of that impenetrable mystery 
beyond—infinity! How grand the silent eloquence of the scene, 
inspiring inexplicable longings after an infinite existence. Study 
the fair goddess of Phidias'in her pale magnificence and sweet 
repose, suggestive of acini ieee of a will eternal— 
changeless. 

It is significant that art sca tohitie science wd shale 
arose in vigor where perceptions of the beautiful were most 
refined; where youth and beauty were associated.as elements. 
of strength, The Spartan mother delighted.in the symmetrical 
form of her warrior son, and the “Maid of Athens” bade her 
philosophic lover: associate the physical »and: intellectual, and, 
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develop elegance and purity—safe-guards of virtue so sacred 
to the Grecian character. To-day that national purity should 
be cultivated, that our youth may develop the beautiful in char- 
acter and in action. Then true pleasures would indeed be at- 
tained, and happiness gather its mysterious charms around 
existence, coloring all things with the reflected hues of another 
world; the spirit of beauty within would make melodious har- 
mony with the spirit of beauty without, and zephyr winds 
_ softly whisper honeyed words. of love, bearing on high songs 
of praise. 


- SELF DEGRADATION OF COLLEGES. | 

An unreasoning compliance with the custom and the power of 
precedent are matters of small surprise to the student of history. 
Change, to be acceptable, must carry its credentials on its face, 
and reforms which merely open the prospect of distant and doubt- 
ful benefit, or aim at logical conformity to ethical truth, must 
expect. to be received with considerable indifference. Not being 
exponents, they must needs become the creators of popular senti- 
ment, It is intelligible enough that the principles of toleration 
and of free trade should have waited so long for public endorse- 
ment, since the arguments in their favor are of a recondite nature, 
while the objections are calculated to appeal forcibly to the aver- 
age intelligence of society. ‘It is notorious that social or scientific 
truths are adopted by a limited circle of advanced.minds long 
before they bear fruit in the legislation of political assemblies, 
and only the craziest of enthusiasts will chafe at the delay neces- 
sarily involved in the process of social fermentation. If, how- 
ever, the reins of government could be invariably committed to 
the wisest hands, then indeed we might fairly expect legislation 
to keep pace with knowledge. Did every member of the British 
parliament resemble Mr. Mill or Mr. Gladstone, we might look 
for a want of tenderness in dealing with prescription and preju- 
dice. We could never anticipate the opposite fault of acquies- 
cence in an absurdity for the sake of its antiquity, or of submis- 
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sion to abuses on the ground of their toleration in other countries. 
Certainly such a legislature would be properly alive to its own 
dignity, and the last aceusation to which its proceedings might be 
exposed, would be that of a want of self-respect. The nearest 
approach to a sophoeracy—if the expression may be permitted— 
is exhibited by a University. Such a body is principally com- 
posed of men eminent for learning or scientific acquirements; they 
are governed in their corporate capacity by laws made by them- 
selves; they have it in their power, by a prudent distribution of 
literary honors, to further the interests of education. Whether 
prejudice and passion are divorced by knowledge, and whether 
the counsels of learned men are commonly distinguished for wis- 
dom and discretion, may possibly be questioned; at any rate, the 
regular reeurrence of special phenomena has made it evident that 


at the season of midsummer, Colleges, like certain animals, are in 
danger of running mad. A temporary obscuration of the intel- 


lect may be forgiven in the victim of a cowp de soleil, and it may 


be that the want of decent discrimination displayed in the bestowal 


of honorary degrees should be attributed to the disorganizing in- 
fluence of a July sun. It is quite possible that the theory of 
intermittent insanity might not’ be acceptable to the persons con- 
cerned, since, the periods of the disorder being so precisely ascer- 
tained, there appears no adequate reason why the sufferers should 
not. be treated like other lunatics. It is fair, however, to exa- 
mine the explanations and apologies which are occasionally offered 
for the arbitrary distribution of literary honors, and it will be 
matter of regret if the reasons adduced, and the motives dis- 
covered, should appear wholly inconsistent with a oe sense of the 
dignity of letters. 

The lists of honorary degrees conferred by Harvard University, 
are published annually at the commencement in July. In their 
main features they differ little from year to year. The degrees of 
A. M. and LL.D. areconferred upon a certain number of eminent 
persons who have earned distinction im some one of the learned 
professions, or in the’ cultivation of science og of letters. And 
were these honors restricted to such persons, they would be grate- 
fully accepted as an expression of active sympathy and cordial 
recognition from the most famous University in America. But 
literary distinctions lose at once their significance and their honor, 
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if they are likewise bestowed for the lucky achievement of poli- 
tical station, for military exploits in the field, or for the commend- 
able employment of surplus wealth in educational charities. The 
first class of beneficiaries offers food for curious speculation; the 
display of profound statesmanship may well challenge the highest 
_ eollegiate honors, and the sagacious and successful conduct of a 
complicated diplomacy might not unfitly be crowned with a simi- 
lar token of approval and esteem; for these are exhibitions of 
mental activity in kindred fields; but the incongruity of bestow- 
ing a University degree upon a mere party politician, who may 
have drifted into office by reason of an inoffensive mediocrity, is 
as palpable as the advantage to accrue therefrom is problematic. 
The sickening proofs of the dependence of English literature on 
the patronage of the great, during the sixteenth and seventeenth . 
centuries, are read with a blush of shame; and it is a matter of 
frequent wonder that the system of encouragement which earned 
for Louis the Fourteenth his title of Magnificent, did not succeed _ 
in strangling his protége ; but there is this to be urged for litera-— 
ture at that epoch, that it had no appeal from the prince to the 
public, and that, if it begged, it begged for bread. Literature, 
we are fain to believe, has outgrown her swathing clothes; it is 
notorious that individual scholars neither deign to compete, nor 
disguise their contempt, for the prizes of party politics; only in 
the annual award of University honors crops out an antiquated 
reverence for place and power, which would be quite inexplicable, 
but for the familiar fact that emancipated slaves and discharged 
servants can rarely approach their former masters without a sha- . 
dow of the old servility. | 
That a great general, on the other hand, should receive a liter- 
_ary crown, seems, at the first flush, to admit of some sort of justi- 
fication. While the land rings, it may be said, with a nation’s 
gratitude, shall Universities alone be silent; should they alone, 
when thank-offerings are being rained from every hand deny their 
homage to the strong arm which has delivered a people? But an 
intelligent gratityde, it may be answered,’ should find intelligent 
expression, and the chastened enthusiasm of cultivated minds is 
not synonymous with a delirious disregard of common proprieties 
and common sense. When a Major General of the United States 
Army is pronounced by a New England college to be a Doctor of 
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Laws, the declaration, if it mean anything, is simply untrue; if 
nothing, is but a shabby compliment. The Medical. Faculty 
would find as suitable a vent for their admiration in the presenta- 
tion of a diploma, or the Association of Dentists in the bestowal 
of a certificate setting forth the chieftain’s qualifications as an 
extractor of teeth. Not long ago the merchants of Philadelphia 
showed their appreciation of the services of General Grant by 
presenting him with a handsome residence, and the business men 
of Cincinnati have done as much for Lieutenant General Sherman ; 
it was not, however, considered necessary to elect either of those 
gentlemen an honorary member of the Board of Brokers. Surely, 
the learning of our Universities must be sadly at fault, if it can 
suggest no more appropriate reward for those whom it delights to 
. honor than an empty title which the recipient himself must se- 
cretly despise as either unmerited or unmeaning. If the proceed- 
ings of collegiate bodies are to be goverened solely by precedent, 
a moderate degree of diligence might, it is highly probable, dis- 
cover precedents quite as apposite and more honorable, When 
the Athenian Demos desired to express their sense of the services 
which Demosthenes had done the State, they decreed that the 
eldest of his descendants forever should be educated at the public 
cost. The consistent fondness of learned institutions for confer- 
ing literary distinctions on the favorites of Mars is the more 
remarkable that it is very. faintly reciprocated. .We are told, in- 
deed, that the Spartans, being reduced to dire extremities, chose 
Tyrteus, schoolmaster and poet, to be their general, but the debt 
of gratitude imposed on the literary guild by that hazardous 
experiment has been overpaid a thousand times. . The warriors of 
our days are not supposed to exaggerate the value of learning and 
culture, and would as soon choose a colleague from the forécastle 
of an Kast Indiaman as from the ranks of college professors. 
Whatever may be the faults of army officers, a want of self-respect 
is not one of them, and they are not apt'to forget that the qualifi- 
cations demanded by their profession afford an accurate index of 
the honor it confers. 

After all, to make University degrees the rewards of military 
achievements is, at worst, only a blunder; to hold them forth as 
prizes for competitive charities is possibly something worse. 

It is well known that. certain clubs in lienden: and America, | 
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which are controlled by the fraternity of artists, are given to the 
admission of quiet gentlemen of large fortune from motives not 
difficult of analysis. But we have yet to learn that any of these 
so-called patrons of art have been elected to the Royal Society on 
the score of frequent purchases at handsome prices. The simple 
fact that large wealth is neither hoarded by avarice nor squan- 
dered with prodigality, scarcely affords sufficient ground for the 
conferment of the highest literary honors, and the advocates of 
such an innovation are fain to insinuate that a grateful recognition 
of past favors may operate as a stimulus to further gratuities. — 
It is a practice as old as poverty to ‘‘ crook the pregnant hinges of 
the knee that thrift may follow fawning,’’ but it is rare to hear 
the purport of the lucrative genuflexion proclaimed with hazard- 
ous candor. Whatever, moreover, the immediate success of this . 
system, it must clearly diminish with every successive application, 
and the prizes which have already lost something of the old value 
will become more and more worthless. 

Before, however, an honoraasy degree shall have become a by-word 
with the educated classes, or clumsy contrivance for eliciting elee- 
mosynary aid, shall have completely broken down, there is grave 
danger that those who are expeeted to grasp at the last fading 
honors, may begin to ponder whether a title bestowed with so little 
diseretion is a better investment than that of a German Baron, or 
an Italian Count. The proverbial vanity of painters may have 
~ led them to believe that the possession of a fine picture, like the 
performance of a good deed, should be its own reward. And it 
would be well that the advocates of stimulative distinctions 
should proceed with judicious caution in the exposition of their 
notable scheme, lest to some unlettered Lucullus, who has derived 
some intermitted instruction from the Shakspearean stage, there 
should reeur, with the force of a revelation, the words, of honest 
Iago: | , 
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It is now nearly three years since the last number of this magazine 
was issued—as far back, almost, as the College memory of Seniors can 
extend. Of the cause of its discontinuance, therefore, we know nothing, 
and not quite that. Were it not for the habit, now so universal, of 
ascribing everything to the war, we might hold that untimely rumpus 
accountable for this, in addition to untold calamities of a more serious 
nature. But as that affair has already much to answer for, we forbear 
to burden it with the strangulation of this unpretending periodical. 
Still, we cannot resist commenting on the fact that many of the more 
enterprising and ‘‘live’”’ men of every class, such (pardon our modesty ) 
as are compelled to take the initiative in all matters of this kind, 
whether the most competent or not, exchanged at an early day the 
campus for the camp, their books for the bayonet;.while their more 
studious, less ardent associates, who remained behind, were too much 
absorbed in the gigantic struggle passing before their eyes to devote 
their spare moments to the more peaceful labors of editing a magazine. 
But the war is over—it is happily a thing of the past ; and though the 
present generation has too many reasons soon to forget it, yet its obit- 
uary is written, and white-winged Peace, despite the false alarms of 
unscrupulous politicians, is fast extending her welcome pinions over 
the whole land. In her train, good fellowship leads-the van, and litera- 
ture walks the proudest. Under her protection, the arts acquire fresh 
impulses, and attain to a higher degree of perfection. Even the feeblest ‘ 
and most unpretending efforts of the mind may launch out with compar. 
ative safety, and justly claim for themselves the attention and encour- 
agement of those whose welfare in their own imperfect way, they seek 
to promote anew. Such are the views with which the present publica- 
tion is resumed, and from views so reasonable and purposes so laudable, 
are derived its hopes of success. That a magazine, creditable in man- 
ner and matter, can be edited by the students here, has been satisfac- 
torily demonstrated in times past. In fact, its non-appearance in a 
College of the prominence of Union, would cast an imputation upon the 
intellectual capacity of her sons, as disagreeable as it would be unjust. 
While many of her sister institutions are publishing monthlies, cer- 
tainly we here may, confidently, claim talent and enterprise enough to 
issue a magazine once a term, that in time will be second to none. As 
soon, therefore, as we shall have become master of these few valuable 
hints, which experience alone can give, and have awakened that interest 
among the students at large, and the friends of the College far and near, 
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we feel assured that ‘“‘The Union College Magazine” will be something in 
which all shall take a common pride ; and when far from these familiar 
and cherished scenes, will welcome its arrival as a sweet remembrancer 
of pleasant days gone by. While the editors of the present number are 
ready to acknowledge with pleasure all the assistance afforded them in 
its compilation, yet they are compelled to confess that their fellow stu- 
dents have not been over officious in this respect; but with rare unani- 
mity, have apparently concluded that the whole matter might rest 
securely in the hands of the editors. Weare undecided whether we 
shall thank them for such an emphatic expression of their confidence, 
or chide them for their neglect in a: matter in which all should naturally 
feel as much interest as the editors themselves. We do not offer this 
explanation either boastfully or apologetically, still, the fact that the 
number of articles from which to make a proper selection has been so 
limited, must lead to its own commentary. It will certainly remind 
those: disposed to criticise on general grounds, and who say they ex- 
pected more from the students of Union, that this is not, properly 
speaking, an index to their general abilities and talents in composition, 
but is almost exclusively the result of the extra labor of the few 
_ appointed to edit and publish it. On this secure and substantial plat- 
form, therefore, we make our politest bow to “‘ ye public,” with all due 
-respect to them, and all due confidence in ourselves; for, as we cheer- 
fully take the responsibility of all deficiencies and short-comings, it is 
presumable that.a good stock of assurance might be prudently hoarded 
up for emergencies. College publications, if the work of the students, 
must, of course, come under the same classification; and, at the utmost, 
can be but little better than those efforts that are sent in at certain 
stated times for criticism and correction. With such literature, should 
much of the material of this number be ranked; and those iaclined to 
examine it critically, may profit by its faults.and merits alike, whatever 
the proportion. 2 
In such productions, immaturity of thought, st vein as well as ex- 
pression, are unavoidable ; but we may, if we choose, derive some con- 
solation from the fact that, in this respect, if in no other, our essays 
resemble those of the most. distinguished authors, for as: en tals 
us, with even more truth than elegance : - 


‘Your Ben and Fletcher, in their first flight, | 
Did no Volpone, no Arbaces write; 
Shakspeare’s own muse, his Pericles first bore, 
~The Prince of Tyre is elder than the Moor.”? 


This soothing piece of intelligence brings us to. the consideration of 
our poetical department, in which, happily, we are not altogether defi- 
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cient. We must premise, however, by saying that the muses appear to 
be at a discount at Union. Whether this is owing to the prevalence of 
the uncharitable views of Mrs. Peachum, that the “‘ muses are bitter bad 
judges in matters of philosophy,” we cannot exactly say. Plato, we 
believe, notwithstanding his own high poetical temperament, held pretty 
much the same opinion in this respect ; and as he is much better known, 
and more authoritative than the worthy Mrs. P., we are inclined to 
think that a little investigation of this subject would develop a* theory 
that might account for the reprehensible negledts of the muses in this 
literary republic of ours at Union. 

Our private opinion is, that if the investigation alluded to were con- 
duced by those disposed to deal fairly by the muses, the evidence 
adduced would be very damaging to that department of philosophy 
called mechanics; for if any one were tempted to soar to those loftier 
regions, why, reflections on the rarified strata of the atmosphere, and 
on the ascertained velocity of his descent, thirty-two feet for the first 
second, sixty for the next, &c., would speedily cool his celestial ardor. 
Even if all apprehension of sharing the fate of Daedalus were removed, 
certain thievish meteorites might come in as a collateral objection. And 
again, if endured with more prudence than the votaries of the muses are 
generally reputed to be, he chooses wisely to avail these hazards, and 
coolly drink of the more accessible Pierian spring at the base of the 
mountain, then the ghost of hydraulic pressure will stare him in the 
- face, and his machinery would be hydrometers, siphons and valves, 
instead of Jupiters, Venuses and Junos. In fact, mechanics is the 
enemy of the imaginative and poetic, whether this is the process by 
which we arrive at that sensible. conclusion or not, and we move, 
therefore, its destruction, fully assured that the Freshmen who are 
busily grubbing for roots, will look up long enough to second the mo- 
tion. Be this as it may, we trust that the “divine afflatus” and. 
“fine frenzy’ will not be confined exclusively to the brilliant ‘“‘row- 
lers’’ in Celestial Astronomy, but will assume a more tangible and 
‘satisfactory form. | | 

In fact, with the exceptions of a very creditable effort in the last 
Sophomore annual, which we read with interest and pleasure, the poetry 
of Union remains unsung, reminding.one of the “‘ unwritten music” 
which some dreamy persons love to sing ahout. It is not too much to 
hope, therefore, that future editors of the U. C. M. will not be com- 
pelled to write all their own poetry. Let it be remembered that nobody 
expects to find 


** Carmina que coelo acme deducere lunam,’’ 


but send in your efforts, polished or not, to the editors; let them pass 
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upon it,-and if you do not hear the clear trumpet of fame, be satisfied 
with her best tin horn. But we must leave this prolific theme, as we find 
our prosaic Pegasus, like Camillus, scouring the plain, but so fast as to 
leave all sense behind. To our successors, whoever they may be, we 
bequeath the legacy of our experience and good wishes, and as the maga- 
zine begins to assume a definite form, and approaches completion, we 
confess to a growing interest in the future as well as present success of 
our enterprise, which we have been instrumental in resuscitating. Long, 
therefore, may it wave, ever improve, and soon fall into worthier hands. 
Our stay here is but short, and however far away, we hope to welcome 
this magazine to our fireside as an authoritative voice of “Old Union,” 
years after we shall have bidden farewell to her classic shades, or as 
Homer pathetically says, long after : | 
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_ ATTENDANCE.—The attendance this year compares favorably 
with that of a few years past. ‘his fact, in connection with the 
high standard of scholarship required for admission, speaks well 
of “Old Union.” The Freshman class is larger than it generally 
is, and has thus far done nobly, not only in the contest with the 
_ Sophomores, but also in study. For the first time we have Scien- 
tific Freshmen, and may many of them become men of science. 


COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION. 


In consideration of the fact that this is the first issue of the 
Union College Magazine since the death of Dr. Nott, our late 
President, it becomes us, not only as a matter of general informa- 
tion, but also as an appropriate testimonial of our appreciation, to 
notice the change in the Collegiate administration. 

During the last few years of Dr. Nott’s illness, Rev. Laurens 
P. Hickok, D. D., was appointed Acting President of the College, 
and was most zealously discharging the duties of that office at the 
time of the death of our late revered President. 

His earnest endeavors to advance the interests of the College, 
and harmonize the vital tendencies which serve to perpetuate 
its existence, the extensive reputation he had acquired as a pro- 
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found thinker and theologian, his keen and accurate perception of 
human nature,—a perception which enables him to maintain both 
dignity and affability, firmness and forbearance,—and his superior 
ability to properly conduct the governmental affairs of the insti- 
tution,—all combined to render it eminently appropriate that 
_ “Qld Union” should make him her permanent President. He 
was accordingly elected, and there is a President of no college 
in the country to whom is paid more heart-felt tributes of silent. 
respect and enthusiastic approval of the student than Dr. Hickok. 
The ball rolls beautifully on; harmony everywhere prevails; im- 
proved discipline is rapidly evincing its own efficiency, and ‘Old 
Unjon”’ will soon exhibit her increasing excellence in the Lia of 
her prosperity. 


Tux Parrioric RecorD or Unton-—With this first issue of 
the Magazine since the close of the war, we would be unjust to 
the gallant sons of Union who fought in defense of their country, 
did we not offer some tribute to their brave deeds. Union, we 
think, can show as proud a record of her course, in the “ Great Re- 
bellion, as any sister College. Of her graduates, several hundred 
were actively engaged in the war. Among them we find names 
high on the scroll of military fame, and worthy to be recorded in 
history by the side of her literary celebrities. We regret exceed- 
ingly that we are not able to present our readers with a more ex- . 
tended and detailed memorial; but we cherish the hope that some 
abler pen will, in some future number, do justice, both to our vol- 
unteers and their ‘‘Alma Mater.” 


THE SenatE.—The Senate of Union College is an organiza- 
tion composed of all the members of the Senior Class, having for 
its officers a President, Vice-President, Clerk, Treasurer, and 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 

In its system of operation it isa miniature Congress, and all 
questions, bills, and resolutions, are introduced, discussed, and 
- dispensed with, as in its great prototype at Washington. ‘Standing — 
committees are appointed, members are assigned their respective 
states for representation, and ‘politics’ and “‘ principles ” run 

rampant among the lobbies of our germinating honorables. 
The beneficial tendencies of this organization are apparent. 
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The collegian’s horizon is crowded with hosts of Websters, Sum- 
ners, and Thad. Stevenses, and though the mystic mazes of his 
musings become tangled in the intricacies of the ‘‘ previous ques- — 
tion,”’ yet he is confident that experience—all that is lacking— 
will supplant his immaturity, and, ere time shall tinge his locks, 
his goal of statesmanship will be reached. — 


Senior Crass Day.—We are glad to learn that it is the de- — 
sire of the Seniors to hold a class day shortly previous to Com- 
mencement. This day has not been observed at Union for some. 
years, and it is certainly creditable to the Seniors to revive so 
time-honored a ¢ustom. If we may be allowed to infer anything 
from the enterprising spirit which the class of ’67 has displayed 
on all occasions of a similar character, we may safely assume that 
their class day would be celebrated in a manner both creditable 
to themselves and delightful to all who witness the proceedings. 


A Bie Tu1ne.—Just before last Commencement an interest- 
ing event happened among us. The Senior class furnished them- 
selves with a class cane. The style of the cane is elegant, the 
workmanship neat, and altogether it is rather superior to those of 
former classes. : 


Crass CaTaLoetr.—The annual Catalogue has just been 
issued by.the Senior class. It is gotten up in a superior style, 
and reflects much credit upon the committee of publication, Messrs. 
Hamlin, Irving, Lockwood, Cowen and Taylor. It is much 
larger than former ones, containing additional matter, among 
which is a Roll of Honor,—a list of Union’s volunteers. Many © 
- important changes have been made in the several sae al 

cially in the seientific and engineering. | 


Cass PropwinesPhe Abbé Bartholemi says that portraits 
were first taken, by having the person stand up against a wall, 
and then the artist drew his shadow. A man who could thus ex: - 
plain the art divine, should be tied up—a vulgar Prometheus— 
and baited by the house dog. The Senior class a few days since 
received samples of their class pictures, photographic views of the 
College, the grounds, ete. In our judgment the pictures are 
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much superior to those of any former class, which we have'seen. 
The selection of views shows a real artistic taste. The artist em- 
ployed by them was Mr. Warren, of Boston. : 


LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

PHIl.OMATHEAN.—We think we can say, without boasting, 
that we may well be proud of our Societies. Union has long been — 
celebrated for the superior advantages afforded by her three great 
literary societies. The Philomathean, the oldest of these, still 
retains her reputation for scholarship, and love for extempora- 
neous discussions. Additions are made, from time to time, to her 
already ample library. The Society have in contemplation of 
soon starting a course of lectures in this city. 

ADELPHIC.—This society is unusually prosperous this tort, 
if we judge by the magnificent additions being made to its library. 
Its long. roll of members furnishes additional testimony of the 
most substantial kind. In fact, we begin to believe the valedic- 
torianship quite an institution, since there seems to be so much 
anxiety manifested to become possessed of the privilege of voting 
in the election for this highly honorable position. 

THEOLOGICAL.—This society, although the youngest, is gradu- 
ally, but steadily, building up a reputation for ability and useful- 
ness second to none. Its last Commencement exercises were a 
_ complete success. , | 


COMMENCEMENT. _The exercises of this always eventful occa- » 
sion, took place according to the programme. - Our limits pre- 
clude any extended notice. The prizes awarded were as follows: 

Oratorical Prizes.—First Blatchford Medal, G. A. Tremaine, 
Albany. Second Blatchford Medal, G. D. Tower, South Hamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Warner Prize.—Silver cup, J. M. Benedict, Utica. ° 

Ingham Prize Essayist—George Alexander, West Charlton. 

Prize Exhibition —Juniors.—First prize, R. 8S. Shields, Wash- 
ington, N. J. Second prize, 8. K. Doolittle, Pond Eddy. 

Sophomores.—First prize, A. H. McFarland, Delhi. Second — 
pe J. E. Sharpe, Winantskill. | 


CommeNcuarens OrAToR.—The Philomathean and Adelphic 
have wisely united in procuring an orator for the approaching 
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Commencement, and appointed a committee of one each—Messrs. 

Hamlin and Ronan—to correspond with distinguished gentlemen 

named by the Societies, with a view to securing their services for 

that occasion. Among the names designated by the Societies, we 

notice those of Senators Hamlin and Sumner, George Bancroft, 

‘George T. Curtis, Hon. Theodore H. Frelinghuysen, Dr. B. F. 
» Butler, ke. 


,  CortecE CoLtor.—A-. committee of three were recefitly ap- 

pointed from each class, including Presidents Murray, Gunekel, 
Mathews, Dorr, to decide upon a College color. Magenta was 
unanimously agreed upon—and In hoe signo vinces. 


Yate Covrant.—Through the courtesy of its editors, this 
‘spirited little sheet finds its welcome way to our table every 
Thursday. Its manly and independent tone must make it a power 
to be felt and propitiated at Yale. It handles old abuses and 
silly customs with ungloved hands, as is evidenced by its sensible 
strictures on the senseless mummeries of the senior societies. We 
are pleased to see that its whole supervision is in the hands of our 
esteemed friend and talented class-mate of Agademic days, Mr. 
Charles 0. Chatfield. The machinery must move on when “Old 
Chat.’’ puts his shoulders to the wheel ! : 


; | 

Hamitton Campus.—Four or five enterprising young men of 
Hamilton College have started a weekly under the above title. 
If as successful financially, which we understand is the case, as it 
is creditable in other respects, its proprietors may set themselves 
down as eminently successful. We would be pleased to exchange. 


\ Tau Stupent.—Through the kindness of the delegation from | 
Delaware county —a delegation respectable not in numbers alone | 
—this little waif in the great ocean of literature reaches us occa- 
sionally. It is published by the students of Andes Academy, and 
its original matter is of a very creditable order. The Principal, 

Mr. Smeallie, is a graduate of Union, and as his pupils nearly all 
look forward hopefully to the day of their own entree within. her 

peaceful shades, we confess to a parental. interest in this star- 
ling of the Delaware hills. gi 
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LL. ROTHEN BERG, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN : 
CONFECTIONARY AND CIGARS, 
And all kinds of Fruits and Nuts, 
CORNER OF UNION AND CENTRE STREETS, 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


AEA OSes IEMA 
c. J. MASON, 


i ERCHAN t Tal LOR, 


164 STATE STREET, 


Opposite Givens’ Hotel. 


JOHN GILMourRr, 


BOOKSELLER & STATIONER 


93 State Street, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Has always for sale, on favorable terms, at wholesale and retail, a — assortment of 
Publications in the various departments of literature 


College TEXT BOOKS, SCHOOL and MUSIC BOOKS, and a general assortment of 
Stationery. PRINTING and BINDING executed to order. 


AD oe ee oe 


FRENCH BOOT AND SHOE MAKER, 


155 State Street. 


PATENT LEATHER AND FRENCH CALF SKIN BOOTS MADE TO ORDER: | 
from the best stock in the market, and in the Latest Styles. 


CiParticular Attention paid to Students. 4 


| GEYENS! MOTEL! 
10 SCHENECTABY, N.Y. 
A. FREEMAN, Proprietor. 


Sef laa 


Subscription for the year, 75 cents, or for single. numbers, 25 


SEPa. ME RMR Tere sete 


PROSPECTUS. 
eae ee 

THE Union CoLLEcE MaGaztnx is issued once a term, three — 
numbers constituting a volume. It is published under the direc- 
tion of the PH1LoMATHEAN,ADELPHIC and THEoLoGIcaL So- 
CIETIES. Without presuming to attain the highest literary excel 


lence, it merely claims to be what might reasonably be expected 


from College Students, relying as it does, chiefly upon the Under- 


graduates for its support. 


Experience has proved it most advantageous to publish the 


Magazine by subscription, as in this way only can the size of the 


editions be safely calculated. 


Contributions are solicited from all Students. They should be 


~~ sent in as early in the term as possible. 


ce 


a cents will be received by any of the Board of Editors. 


